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JUST SAVED. 
A STORY OF THE BALTIMORE FLOOD. 


Atty Stiener and her mother had been working very 
hard to finish a neat print dress. Atty was to start for 
Washington the next day, where she intended spending 
smonth with her cousin. 

They were very plain people, the Stieners—not ex- 
actly poor, since Mr. Stiener had been doing a very 
good business in Baltimore, and bade fair to lay up a 
little money. 

Their home, though a plain one, was very neat and 
not destitute of comforts. In the cradle of the little 
sitting-room laid a rosy baby, to whose moist, white 
forehead the little yellow curls adhered in rings like 
pale gold. 

“How pretty Eddy looks!” said Atty, pausing a mo- 
ment and smiling in her mother’s face. “See what red 
cheeks he has. But you are not well, mother; your 
cheeks haven’t a bit of color in them,” she added, anx- 
jously. 

“{ passed a bad night,” said Mrs. Stiener, “and had 
very strange dreams. . I haven’t been happy since.” 

“What makes you dream such curious dreams?” 
asked the girl, falling to hersewingagain. “What was 
2,99? 

“y dreamed* I saw a great angel flying through the 
air,and on each side of him two smaller angels. It 
seemed to me that they were going at an awful speed, 
and the long garments of the great angel were all cov- 
ered with signs and words which I tried to read, but 
could not. Suddenly all the heavens grew dark, a rush- 
ing wind blew from the east, and a dreadful feeling of 
heart-sickness came over me.” 

“Why, mother, how dark it is!” cried Atty, in a 
frightened voice. ; 

At that moment an old, old man, with a long white 
beard, came out of an adjoining room, hobbling with 
the aid of acane. He was very lame, and could with 
dificulry reach his seat, though assisted by his grand- 
daughter. 

“T remember such a rain as this twenty years ago,” 
he muttered, bending his aged head upon the hands 
dasped over his cane. “Twenty years ago. It did 
great damage, then—great damage, then.” 

“Tt don’t rain much now,” said Atty, lifting her eyes 
to the clouds; “but it is frightfully dark. It seems as 
if I could scarcely see. Hadn’t I better go now to 
Aunt Ellen’s, while the rain holds up? She promised 
me the trimming for my dress.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “but hurry, for it threatens 
to pour again any moment.” 

As Atty, after attiring herself for a stormy day, went 
out, a plain, bluff looking man camein. He appeared 
tobe known to the family. Mrs. Stiener nodded and 
smiled, faintly. 

“Well, Mrs. Stiener, it isn’t of much account to be a 
prophet, now-a-days, is it?” he asked, as he seated 
himself. 

Mrs. Stiener looked up questioningly. 

“Tm telling the folks there’s going to be a flood.t 
Don’t ask me, now, as all the rest have, how I know 
it. I can’t answer that question. I says to John, 
(Mr. Stiener,) Get your shoes up to the top of the house; 
if you don’t within two hours—and perhaps one—you’ll 
lose every thing yeu’ve got.” 

: Mrs. Stiener laid down her sewing and turned towards 

im. 

“You don’t think the river is going to rise?” she said, 
looking very anxious. 

“Twenty years ago, twenty years ago,”’ mumbled the 
old man. ‘“‘And the peaceable habitations are cut 
down, because of the anger of the Lord.’ ” 

“O don’t, father,” cried Mrs. Stiener. “It makes me 
nervous to hear such terrible things.” 

“Yea, yea, because of the judgments of the Lord. 
We are but potter’s clay in His hands. For the end 
draweth nigh; ay, the end, the end,” he continued. 

“Well, I must go,” responded the man with the plain 
clothes. “I find that my warnings do no good; but as 
wry I read the signs aright, there’s a fearful flood at 

and.” 

The man went out, and Mrs. Stiener stoopeg to lift 
the baby*who had waked, and was beginning to cry. 
John Stiener stepped in from a back passage, bringing 
with him the smell of leather. 

“John, what do you think of what Graff says?” 
asked the wife, anxiously. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” replied John; ‘‘we’ve had such 
Tains as this a dozen times. I’m off for a few mo- 
Ments to look at a lot of leather. Richard’s in the 
shop.” Richard was his clerk, and the shop was in the 
Next building. “I shall probably be back in half an 
hour at the farthest.” 

He kissed his boy, put on a straw hat and left the 
house. The old man, Mrs. Stiener’s father, still mum- 
bled, and Mrs. Stiener, placing her child in a chair, 
tied him in and set toys before him, then went into the 
kitchen to make preparations for dinner. 

Once she came back and looked out anxiously for 
Atty. The rain had commenced anew. A smoky mist 
filled the street. Drays went plodding by; children 
Stood in shop doors; men leaned listlessly against the 








* A true incident. 
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windows of their various shops, looking out upon the | 
wild rain as it fell in great, continuous sheets. 
. She had barely shut the door, and was retracing her | 
steps to the kitchen, when there was a strange voice in 
the streets. Running again to the entrance, she saw | 
men, women and children flying as for dear life, the | 
cry on every lip, “The river is rising! the river is ris: 
ing!” | 
The air seemed full of lamentable shrieks and doleful | 
cries. One glance she cast towards the bridge that 
spanned the street, a few rods off, and the sight that 
met her eyes made her heart stand still. A mighty 
wave, yellow as amber, coming like a moving wall with 
the speed of lightning; billow rolling over billow; a 
muddy, sickly foam breaking and combing over as it 
swept towards the doomed street. On it rushed, spread- 
ing and lifting itself, till it seemed a monster threaten- ' 
ing the very heavens with ruin. 

Instinctively she shut the door and locked it, forget- | 
ting the open window. Another moment, and the cru- | 
el, seething water poured in with a noise like an angry | 
mill-race. | 
“Father,” she cried, to the old man, “save yourself. ' 
We shall all be drowned;” untying the smiling baby | 
as she warned him. | 
“It won’t hurt me,” he said, looking up with a face | 
as peaceful as that of achild. ‘Besides, I haven’t been 
up stairs this five year; how could I, lame as I am?” 
“O father, father, try,” cried the agonized woman, 
as another great wave poured in, and the lighter arti- 
cles went swimming about. “I'll take the baby up 
stairs, and come down and help you.” 

She flew up the staircase and deposited the child on 
the bed, then turned to rush down stairs to the room 
where she had left the old man. 

What was this? More than half way up the stair- 
case the water had come. It must be higher than the 
ceiling of their sitting-room, and still the drear, awful 
swash of the broken waters. 

The poor old man had met his fate. Already the 
water had ascended to the floor above, driving her into 
the bed-room again—already she was ankle deep in the 
terrible fluid. 

She caught the babe up once more, and retreated to 
the garret. With every step it seemed to her that the 
house rocked. Great blows against its sides told of the 
destruction going on without. Trembling, and with a 
face as pale as ashes, she fell upon her knees with the 
cry,— 

“O God, pity me! my father, my husband, my child.” 
The babe put up its little, unconscious hand to dabble 
in the tears that streamed from hereyes. On all sides 
sounded cries of despair. Men shouted from the roofs 
of houses, women implored for mercy, looking out up- 
on the flood beneath them. 

The distracted mother went to the window. Whata 
sight met her eyes! The black, sullen water seemed 
steadily rising, aye, up to the very sill where she stood. 
Chairs, tables and cumbrous articles were swept by be- 
fore her strained eyes. A cradle, in which a babe laid, 
stretching forth its little, helpless hands, whirled past 
her like lightning. The pitiless waters attacked the 
houses, breaking off huge fragments—she felt the shiv- 
ering of planks and beams. The water was already at 
her feet. It crept to her waist, to her throat; there 
was no outlet. 

“And we are to die thus,” she moaned. “Jesus, have 
mercy!’’ and lifting her babe as far as she could, she 
shouted for help. Nor was hers the only voice that 
sounded in that raging tumult. All around the hoarse 
cries of terror went up, though her position, in conse 
quence of the house being lower than the others, seemed 

most perilous of all. 

“We must die, dear baby,” she sobbed, just on the 
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seen to turn into the current, fighting its way like a 
living thing. 

The men who guided it were heroes, for the water 
swept on with awful velocity. Beams, boxes, barrels 
went thundering with it, but still, from window to win- 
dow these brave men guided the boat, sometimes near- 
ly thrown out, sometimes bruised by the rushing frag- 
ments. 

The mother watched, standing like one frozen into 
marble, her arms stretched to their utmost capacity, 
holding the babe out of water. 

“‘The child—only save him,” she cried, breathless. ‘TI | 
don’t care for myself.” 

“We'll save you both,” cried a hearty voice, that of 
Police Commissioner Carr; you and the baby, too, or 
else we'll all perish together.” 

And, indeed, it seemed for some moments as if they 
would all perish; but thanks to a merciful Father, they 
reached the window, took in the babe and rescued the 
mother, who sank fainting in the bottom of the boat. 

Not till the next day did poor John Stiener find his 
wife and child. He had already seen the lifeless body 
of the gray old man, who was too lame to save himself; 
and then, for hours, they were in anxiety with regard 
to Atty. But eventually they all met—ruined as to 
worldly prospects—houseless, beggars, almost, for John 


penny to retrieve his fortunes with. 

Atty, it seems, had started to return from her aunt’s, 
who lived on higher ground, when she saw the awful 
wave coming, with men, women and children flying 
in terror before it. 

She turned and entered her aunt’s house again; was 
driven, with all the inmates, to the upper chamber, 
where the water at no time reached them. 

No one can describe the anguish of the poor girl as 
she thought of her parents, her decrepit old grand- 
father and the beautiful baby brother, neither of whom 
she expected to meet in this world again. 

But the little family does not despair. Atty says 
she is strong and willing to work. The fatheris the 
most downcast of all. He had just begun to realize 
that success was for him; thgt eventually he should be 
able to buy a home for his dear ones, when all his earth- 
ly prospects were wrecked at a blow. 

“But if we had lost mother or the dear baby!” Atty 
says, when he falls into one of his moods of despond- 
ency. “See, papa, he may grow to be a strong man, 
and give you a home, yet, who knows? As for me, 
I will work for you, father.” 

Whit heart would not be strengthened by words 
sweet as these? Ido not doubt but that, with a little 
help from those whom the flood has spared, John Stie- 
ner will go into business again. Let all who can, help 
these sufferers by the flood, for I have been telling no 
story of fiction. M. A? Denison. 

_——_+or—_—__—_ 
A DOMESTICATED OTTER. 

The Detroit Post says a resident of that city has 
lately become the possessor of a young male otter, that, 
from its thoroughly domesticated habits, is a great cu- 
riosity. This one was captured in Crystal lake, Gratiot 
country, on the first of April, by the Chippewa Indians, 
who killed its mother. A few days later it was pur- 
chased by Justin Stewart, of Crystal Lake, for one dol- 
lar, and when four and a half months old was bought 
by Mr. Smith. The animal is now about two feet in 
length, and having been thoroughly domesticated, is 
not only perfectly harmless, but appears to have the 
greatest affection for children, and lies motionless for 
hours if permitted to lie at a child’s side. 

Its food consists of bread and milk, fresh meat and 
fish, all of which it eats with avidity, but does not care 
for water unless the weather is hot. It followsits own- 








+A fact. 


point of drawing it to her bosom, when a boat was 





yards from the shore and watch until a fish comes 
swimming past, when it will dart for its prey so rapid- 
ly that the eye can scarcely followit. It makes but 
two kinds of noise; the first like that of a piping 
chicken, only more shrill, and the second that of grief, 
resembling, more than any thing else, the crying of a 
child. It is very playful, and, lying upon its back, will 
play with a string or stick for hours. 

ee oe 
THE WAR SPEAR. 


Between the spot occupied by the great Mandan vil- 
lage on the Missouri, some years since, and that occu- 
pied by the Riccarees, is a stream known as Cannon 
Ball River. Not far from its confluence with the Mis- 
souri is a small valley surrounded on all sides by low 
bushes, save where it faces the river. Its centre is per- 
fectly green and level. 

Twelve Indians were sitting on the open sward in the 
centre of the valley. A fire was in the centre of the 
group. The bodies of the Indians were daubed with 
red and white paint, and in their heads were stuck 
feathers. The chief of the party had a mark of distine- 
tion in the shape of a head-dress, or mane of war-eagle 
quills and ermine, while the buffalo robe on which he 
sat, in common with his followers, was more richly or- 
namented than theirs. : 
Behind each Indian lay a buffalo-hide shield, the 
short bow with its sinew strings, the .well-supplied 
quiver, and the flat club or tomahawk, as well as the 
spear. 

Any one accustomed to the Western tribes would 
have at once pronounced them a war party of the tribe 
of Mandans. 

After a brief pause the chief rose, and, taking his 
weapons, led the way towards the water’gedge. All of 
the Indians save one followed. Two canoes were drawn 
from the bushes, into which the whole party entered, 
and took their way across the stream in the direction 
of the Riccaree village. 

The Indian who remained was the younger brother 
of Mah-to-toh-pa, the chief, whom a wound in the leg 
totally disabled for walking. The wounded savage 
rose after some ten minutes, and peered cautiously 
aroundin every direction. His glance was at first care- 
| tess, but suddenly his eye rested on something which 
| 

| 





chained his attention for a second—it was, however, 
but for a second. 

On rising, he had taken his bow. Scarcely had he 
been startled by the object that had arrested his atten- . 
tion, when an arrow was shot by him in the direction 
of a cluster of bushes on the western side of the valley. 
Another arrow crossed it on its way, and entered his 
side. Two Riccaree Indians started from the bush at 
the same moment. 

The brother of Mah-to-toh-pa grasped his lance, 
though scarcely able to walk, and a grim smile of sat- 
isfaction crossed his visage as he saw one of the Indians 
fall lifeless outside the bush from the effect of his ar- 
row. Next instant, each giving the war-whoop of their 
tribes, the Mandan and Riccaree were in close fight. 
The contest was short, the Mandan being mortally 
wounded by the arrow. 

The Riccaree very soon plunged his spear into the 
body of hisenemy. To scalp both friend and foe—lest 
the locks of the former should fall into the hands of 
his enemies—was the work of an instant, when, mount- 
ing his horse, which was concealed in the thicket, the 
victor bounded across the plain, well knowing that the 
war-whoop would bring Mah-to-toh-pa and his band 
upon him. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring the chief to the side 
of his brother, who called upon his friends for ven- 
geance with his last breath. Mah-to-toh-pa drew forth 
the spear, and carefully examined it. It was of the 
tough mountain-ash; its long bladgof steel was two- 
edged and ‘jagged, and at intervals were attached tufts 
of war-eagle plumes. The young Mandan was not the 
first victim it had slain, and it was plain that so prized 
an article would not have been left, unless the victor 
wished to make himself known. 

Mah-to-toh-pa felt the challenge thus expressed. The 
savages looked on for some time in silence, when an 
old brave, who had been some time a prisoner among 
the Riccarees, advanced, and uttered the word ‘‘Won- 
ga-tap!”’ 

Exclamations of assent burst from the party; and 
Mah-to-toh-pa was satisfied with this exclamation, 
which marked a most celebrated Riccaree warrior as the 
murderer of his brother. 

As the slayer of their companion was mounted, no 
pursuit was attempted, but a scout was sent to follow 
his trail and discover where it led. The Indian soon 
returned, and with the information that Won-ga-tap 
had crossed by the Cannon Ball ford, and was now on 
his way to the Riccaree village. 

Mah-to-toh-pa and his party at once turned their 
steps towards their own village, where they arrived after 
an interval of four days. 

Great were the lamentations which now took place. 
The young squaw of the deceased refused to be com- 
forted, crying aloud for vengeance upon the murderer. 

Several months passed, during which many encoun- 
ters took place between the Mandans and the Riccarees 
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Mandans were dispirited. A council was then called, 
and the warriors, after serious deliberation, declared 
that war should be carried once more against the Ric- 
carees after the green corn feast. Ma-to-toh-pa yielded 
to the general feeling, though six months would elapse 
before the time specified would come round. Having, 
therefore, agreed to this, he rose and spoke: 

“The heart of Mah-to-toh-pa is very sad; a cloud is 
before him. He looks round upon the wigwam tops, 
and his brother is not there; in the council chamber, 
and he is not there. His tent is empty; the wife of his 
y. th is alone. Only here (pointing to the bloody 
spots .;, on the lance) does Mah-to-toh-pa see his broth- 
er. One day Four Bears left Little Bear in the fields; 
the sun was hot, and Little Bear lay down. A squaw 
shot him behind his back, and left the spear in him to 
show the deed. The spear is that of Won-ga-tap; heis 
adog. No Mandan has seen his face; but Mah-to-toh- 
pa will see him.” 

A murmur of applause saluted the speaker’s ears; 
then he went on: 

“Let every Mandan be silent. Let no one sound the 
name of Mah-to-toh-pa. Let no one ask for him, nor 
where he has gone, until you hear him sound the war- 
cry in front of the village, when he will enter it, and 
show the blood of Won-ga-tap. The blade of this lance 
shall drink the heart’s blood of Won-ga-tap or Mah-to- 
toh-pa mingles his shadow with that of his brother.” 

Mah-to-toh-pa then turned his back on the council 
hall, and walked towards the open prairie. In his 
hand was the Riccaree lance, by his side his knife, his 
bow and quiver, which, with his pipe, tobacco pouch 
and a little bag of parched corn, constituted his whole 
apparel for the journey. 

The warrior travelled the whole of that day. His 
way lay along the banks of the Missouri. Some hours 
after nightfall he halted, ate a handful of parched corn, 
lit his carefully dried spunk, filled his pipe, and having 
smoked, was soon fast asleep beneath the clear canopy 
of a western sky. 

Before dawn Mah-to-toh-pa was again stirring, and 
for three days he continued his way. He had but one 
thought—to pass over the ground between the villages 
of the Mandans and the Riccarees in safety, and then 
to wreak his vengeance on Won-ga-tap. 

But his wishes were not easily to be fulfilled; for, 
just at noon on the fourth day, he caught sight of some 
object on the plain to his left, which caused him to sink 
from sight into the grass. He soon saw that it wasa 
herd of buffalo. Their destination was a narrow gap 
in the bluff banks of the river. Whether they were 
chased by a party of runners, remained a matter of 
some doubt. The herd was led by a huge bull of enor- 
mous size. 

As the ldst straggler rushed down one of the rolling 
sides of the prairie, a party of mounted Indians dashed 
up a neighboring hilleck between the drove and the 
river, bent upon turning a portion of the herd from 
their course. Upon the success of this manceuvre, the 
warrior felt, depended in a great measure his own fate. 

The Indians—Sioux and Shiennes—plunged desper- 
ately at the buffalo as soon as the greater portion were 
by, and succeeded in cutting off the retreat of some 
half dozen cows, in chase of which they very shortly 
disappeared. To descend the hill and pass on his way 
was the work of a moment, and without further adven- 
ture he arrived, after seven days, within sight of the 
Riccaree village. 

Between mid-day and sundown was spent by Mah- 
to-toh-pa in a thicket within view of the wigwams. 
Here he deposited his bear skin, his bow and arrows— 
in fact, all his arms, save the spear which had slain his 
brother. At dusk he walked straight towards the vil- 
lage. Most of the braves had returned from the chase. 
Mab-to-toh-pa had painted himself as much like a Ric- 
caree as possible, and with steady mien entered the vil- 
lage of his mortal enemy. 

To learn the position of Won-ga-tap’s wigwam was 
his purpose, and when darkness completely shrouded 
all, he concealed himself between two tents, screened 
from sight by skins of recently killed buffalo, thrown 
across poles, to be cleaned in the morning. 

With his knife Mah-to-toh-pa cut a hole in the buffa- 
lo hide sufficiently large to enable him to see all that 
passed within the wigwam; and then, his eyes fixed 
upon the narrow aperture, his ears sensitive to every 
sound, he sat awaiting the glutting his vengeance. 

Within the tent sat two children. A woman, still 
young and comely, was standing by the fire preparing 
supper. Presently the skin at the entrance of the wig- 
wam was raised, and Mah-to-toh-pa recognized the 
form of Won-ga-tap. 

The famous Riccaree warrior advanced to the little 
fire, laid aside his lance, and seating himself without a 
word, intimated his readiness to partake of the even- 
ing meal. The squaw immediately laid his supper be- 
fore him. This done, she retreated from his side, and at 
a respectful distance stood awaiting his farther pleasure. 


Pa P . “it 
The warrior’s meal concluded, his wife followed his 


example, while he, loading his pipe, prepared to smoke. 

In a little while the squaw lay down on a pile of skins 
and furs which served herself and husband for a bed, 
and Won-ga-tap, taking his last whiff at the almost 
empty pipe, turned and sought his couch. 

Up rose Mah-to-toh-pa on the instant, at first with 
the stealthy motion of a snake; and then, knowing 
well the universality of the custom which allows a hun- 
gry man to enter any wigwam at any hour, he stepped 
confidently across the threshold. 

The fite was nearly extinct; but it sent forth a glim- 
mer sufficient to enable the Mandan to reach the pot 
containing the cooked meat, when he deliberately made 
up for the bad fare which he had submitted to during 
his journey. Not a motion was made by the Riccaree, 
though his squaw whispered, in tones which caught 
the ear of Mah-to-toh-pa,— 

“Who is that eating in the wigwam of Won-ga-tap?” 

“My brother is hungry, no doubt,” was the reply of 
the warrior. 

His meal ended, Four Bears took up the pouch, and 
filling the bowl, deliberately drew long whiffs from his 
enemy’s pipe, calculating all the time as to the best 
mode of effecting bis purpose. The darkness was so 
great as to render it impossible for Mah-to-toh-pa to 
distinguish any object in the wigwam; and besides, 
his back was towards his intended victim. 


Leaning back, as if to catch a moment’s rest, the 
Mandan appeared to stir the embers accidentally with 
his toes, by which manceuvre he succeeded in gaining 
a look at Won-ga-tap, whose dark, piercing eye he saw 
was fixed curiously upon him. 

“Is the man gone?” inquired the wife. 

“No; my brother is tired, and smokes. The buffalo 
meat was veay hard; he wants to rest.” 

The squaw appeared not to relish the insinuation 
against her cookery, for she pouted visibly; and Won- 
ga-tap, turning to chide her good-humoredly, received 
the fatal spear through his back. 

“‘Won-ga-tap goes to the happy hunting-ground 
where he sent the brother of Mah-to-toh-pa,” whispered 
the Mandan warrior, while quietly taking the scalp of 
his victim. 

The poor squaw, who loved her husband, lay speech- 
less with terror, affording time to Mah-to-toh-pa, who 
had caused the fire to blaze up, to take possession of 
both lances and the scalp of his brother. 

At length, just as Mah-to-toh-pa was bounding 
through the doorway, she recovered her voice and 
screamed with all thé power of her lungs. 

The Mandan warrior turned upon her a look of scorn, 
and was about to plunge amid the mass of lodges and 
endeavor to gain the outside of the camp, when his eye 
caught sight of one of the ornamental feathers of the 
spear hanging from the wound of his enemy. 

This being esteemed as “medicine,’’ Mah-to-toh-pa, 
despite the danger of delay, rushed back and secured 
it. The wife vainly strove to clutch the murderer, who, 
grasping his knife and the trophies of his victory, 
rushed forth into the village, now alive with warriors 
terrified and startled at the fearful cries. 





To thread the crowd as if in search of the cause of 
the uproar was to Mah-to-toh-pa an easy matter. Catch- 
ing one of the hoppled horses which grazed round the 
village, he leapt upon it and plunged headlong over 
the prairie, followed by Riccarees. Luckily, Mah-to- 
toh-pa had selected a sturdy mustang. Away he dashed, 
his bow bent ready for use, his spears lashed together, 
his arms ready for the conflict. None, however, en- 
sued. The night was dark; thunder rolled across the 
sky, and the Riccarees lost all trace of their foe. But 
as long as his beast could hold out, Mah-to-toh-pa sped 
on his way. After three days riding, during which 
time he allowed little rest to himself or his horse, he 
arrived, amid the deafening applause of his people, at 
the upper Mandan village. 

Great were the rejoicings of that memorable day; 
dances were immediately begun, and carried on until a 
late hour. Such is the Indian’s idea of justice. 





For the Companion. 
A SECOND CHANCE. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 

“TI thought you knew me better than that, Margaret. 
I may be deceived once; but man, nor woman, nor 
child will ever have a second chance.” 

The speaker was a young man, and did not even look 
as old as he was, with his long, light, thick hair, about 
a face which, if not handsome, was singularly attract- 
ive. His voice answered to his face. It was strong 
and steady, with a weight of will upon it. 

“I know—I know, Edward; and yet”—she stopped 
there, sitting opposite her brother in the old homestead 
drawing-room. Hers was a fair, sweet, sensitive face, 
the girlhood and the womanhood meeting about the 
delicate mouth and in the blue eyes. 

These two, this brother and sister, Edward and Mar- 
garet Vane, were all that remained of their household. 
There was a larger one outside, where the winds 
plucked and strove among the faded grasses that au- 
tumn evening. 

So the brother and sister dwelt together in the wide 
and stately old homestead which their father’s wealth 
had builded for them. 





The mantle of his father’s business had also fallen on 
his young son. It had been the elder Vane’s desire 
that the younger should enter the great firm whose 
reputation and prosperity the former had made. So 
Edward was junior partner in the house where his fa- 
ther had been senior, and its golden stream flowed still 
into the old family channel. 

“Margaret,” as the pause lengthened, “you have not 
yet finished your sentence.” There was a singular ten- 
derness and sympathy between these two—the young 
brother and the younger sister, the last of the house- 
hold. 

“T was thinking that was not the way God dealt with 
us, giving us a single chance and no more. We stum- 
ble and fail over and over, yet His long patience and 
pity does not forsake us. It would go hard with all of 
us if He dealt as we do by His creatures.” 

Her smile, always sweet, was solemn and tender now. 

Edward Vane did not call himself a Christian, yet 
his secret soul did religion honor and reverence; hun- 
gered for its strength and peace in the midst of all the 
grace and prosperity of his life, that, despite the dews 
of youth that clung to it, must go down in a little while 
to join the cluster of graves under the grasses. 

There was another long pause. Outside the autumn 
winds moaned among the shrubberies, and the stars 
hid their sweet faces among the clouds. 

It was Edward Vane’s happiest home hour; an hour 
for talk, reading, mirth; but he was silent now, think- 
ing of what his sister had said. He thought, also, ofa 
face, young, unformed, homely, with a bridge of freck- 
les across the nose and shocks of brick colored hair 
around the forehead, and a pair of light blue, shrewd 
eyes—honest eyes he had thought them once. 

They belonged to one of the under-clerks, a boy of 
fourteen years, perhaps; one who had been in the 
house for a twelvemonth. He was akeen and diligent 
lad, and possessed every one’s confidence until the day 
before, when a petty theft had been traced to him—the 
amount less than five dollars, but the fact was proved. 

It was the boy’s first crime—but Edward Vane had 
his theory about first crime—a hard, crystalline theory 
enough—to-morrow he would set the boy face to face 
with his guilt and discharge him. 

Yet the master would take no revenge. That was 
not in the nature of Edward Vane. He would not ex- 
pose the boy’s crime to the house. He should go out 








into the world with no brand on him, with a chance 











for the future, if there was any virtue in him—though 
the young master had his own theory there, too. 
“Once a thief, always a thief,” he said. Integrity, 
or the want of it, was in the original grain, and would 
crop out with the temptation. As for him, he would 
wash his hands of nourishing candidates for the State 


rison. 

All this he had said to Margaret, that night, as they 
sat in the large, pleasant old sitting-room, with dear 
faces smiling on them from the walls, and a few pictures 
between them—landscapes, with gorgeous color and 
heat of sunsets, or sea glitter and glooms, or soft twi- 
lights with blue, wide, solemn reaches of sky, ready for 
star and moon rise. 

The book lay still with its half-uncut leaves on Ed- 
ward Vane’s knee, his eyes half shut, his face a little 
stern, as it always was in repose. 

Margaret did not speak to him. She, too, sat still 
with her own thoughts. She knew her brother. 





“I knew it, John—I knew it a whole month ago.” 

The boy stood still—his face, through tan and freck- 
les, white to the roots of his hair. 

“You did, sir—youdid?”’ The words seemed to trem- 
ble from his lips, as the short, square frame shook with 
fright and blank amazement, as he stood there in the 
back office alone with his young master. 

“Yes, John. Don’t stare at me like that, boy! You 
see I shall not be likely to harm you, now. I knew the 
day after you took the money where it had gone and 
how.” 

Then, in a flash of light, the whole truth cleared up 
to John Blake’s soul.. He remembered how many times 
the young head of the house had let drop in his hear- 
ing, although not addressed to him, some words of the 
misery and madness of crime—of a small theft, even— 
how it hung like a weight about one’s youth, dragging 
it down, down, into dishonor and death. 

And the words had haunted the boy’s sleep at night. 
They had stung his soul by day as no wasp ever stings 
—it seemed to him, sometimes, as no fire could ever 
burn—while he carried with him the miserable con- 


sciousness that he, John Blake, the boy who had come 


up with aclear, honest soul from the green country 
valleys to make his way in the great city, was a thief, 
a thief, A THIEF. Nobody knew it, but he and God. 
That was enough! 


The misery and the remorse would have died out 


slowly if it had not been for those chance words, keep- 
ing the fire and the pain alive in his soul. 
all, now. 


“O, sir, O, sir!” the words died in his dry throat, or 


on his husky lips. 

“Come, now, let me hear the whole, my boy. Speak 
out and don’t be afraid. How came you to leave the 
money here in this little brown paper under my desk, 
last night. It was done up so carefully I was confident 
it could not have been carelessly dropped here. It 
proved to be just the amount you had stolen, John. 
You thought to return it to me, so?” 

“Yes, sir;” asob seemed to strike the words right 
out of the boy’s throat, and then the whole story fol- 
lowed—the bitter need of the money—the sore tempta- 
tion—and how the memory of the theft had gnawed 
and burned in his soul eversince. At last he made up 
his mind to be rid of the nightmare, and he had earned 
the money doing little jobs after the day’s work was 
over, and brought the sum which he had stolen and 
placed it under the desk, and carried away a light heart 
once more; for it was an honest one. 

There were tears in other eyes than the boy’s. “Ah, 
John, we have taught each other a solemn lesson,” said 
the young merchant, patting the little lean hand he 
had taken in his own. 

“Margaret, you were right. I have learned that to- 
day in what you said about giving one a second chance,” 
said Edward Vane, as they sat together in the twilight. 

It was the first time they had alluded to the matter 
since that night, a month ago. Only the lady knew 
John Blake had not left the house. 

“Tell me all, Edward,” said Margaret. 

And he did. 





For the Companion. 
THE FISHING EAGLE. 

Some years ago I visited Williamsport, a small vil- 
lage in Maryland, which is situated within the angle 
formed by the confluence of a small creek called the 
Conecocheague, with the Potomac River. 

About midway between the village and river, running 
parallel with the latter, and rising from the plain ab- 
ruptly, is a huge mound or hill, several hundred yards 
in length, and about sixty feet high. 

One day, while visiting this mound for the purpose 
of searching for the relics of some ancient people, 
which are sometimes found there, my attention was at- 
tracted to a very large, brown bird, whose plumage 
was much the color of the quail or partridge. He was 
sitting on the top branch of a gigantic oak, whose bare 
branches and scarred trunk had evidently breasted 
many a furious storm of wind and rain. 


The bird seemed totally regardless of my presence, if 


indeed he saw me. From time to time he made excur- 
sions in the air, and hovered over the bosom of the Po- 
tomac, returning to his perch, when he would smooth 
down or rub his feathers. He occupied some time in 
thus beautifying himself, as I believed. I soon discov- 
ered, however, that he was oiling them, for he was the 
fishing eagle, and was preparing himself for a plunge 
into the water. 

After a while, he lifted himself, gracefully spread 
his broad pinions, and took a wide circuit over the riv- 
er. Then suddenly, by several flaps of his wings, he 
made a rapid ascent, and by gyrations, reached the 
clouds and disappeared from my sight, I thought alto- 
gether. But I was mistaken; for in a few moments I 


heard a rushing sound, like that produced by a flock of 


wild pigeons in rapid flight. 

Looking in the direction whence the sound came, I 
just got a glimpse of the eagle as he struck the water, 
and disappeared beneath the waves. He remained so 
long that I was apprehensive he was drowned, or had 
been washed away, as the stream is rapid at this point, 
but in a few moments he rose to the surface, several 
feet from where he entered, further down the stream, 
and had much seeming difficulty in getting into the 
air again. 


He saw it 


——= 
This was occasioned either by the quantity of 
retained in his feathers, or the weight of the fish , 
both, as he floundered about for some moments, . 
eventually got into the air, and ‘ascended holding 
large fish in his talons. 
As he rose some distance above the river, the fish « 
caped from his claws, but before it struck the water, } 
darted down, seized it, and again attempted to rise, 
It again slipped from his grasp, but he desgee nd 
swiftly and caught it, and with his beak seized its ~ 
and evidently killed it, for it ceased to struggle. wi, 
considerable difficulty he reached the lowest branch of 
the old oak. 
I felt curious to know the weight and description of 
the fish, and fired both barrels of my gun, and shonys 
at the same time. The frightened eagle relinquishes 
his hard-earned prey and flew away, and I became i, 
possessor. I am afraid this wasn’t doing as I sho 
like to be done by. The fish proved to be the }, 
shad I had ever seen caught in the Potomac. It weighs; 
several pounds more than its capturer, as the eagle » 
peared to be not heavier than two pounds, and ¢o,); 
not have been more than four feet from tip to tip—pog, 
ing like so large as the bald eagle, one of which | 
cured some time since, measuring seven feet across the 
wings, from one extremity to the other, and Weighing 
only three pounds, twelve ounces, being young, anj 
extremely poor in flesh. This shows the adroitned 
and muscular power of this class of birds. 
FATHER Lonerggs, 
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JOHNNY’S LESSON. 


Johnny, come here and look at the cat! 
Notice how nicely she washes her face; 
Now rubbing this cheek, now rubbing that, 
Carefully putting each hair in its place. 
Johnny, you dear little dirty elf, 
Don’t you feel a little ashamed of yourself ? 


Her hands she takes next—now, Johnny, look there! 
Carefully, daintily, see her scrub! 

Now she arranges her soft, silken hair, 
And her tail and her ears have an extra rub. 

She owns neither looking-glass, towel nor comb, 
Yet she keeps herself neat, abroad and at home. 


Johnny, what do you think of this? 
With that smile on your bright little smutty face; 

I declare there is not a spot I can kiss! ; 
And you know that your hair is never in place, 

No wonder your hands in your pockets go! 
You’re ashamed of them, Johnny! you are, you knoy, 


Playing with marbles down on your knees, 
Grubbing for angle worms under the ground, 

Riding the fences and climbing the trees, 
You’ré the dirtiest fellow anywhere round, 

You know you are, Johnny; you need not look hurt! 
You know you delight to play in the dirt. 


O Johnny! O Johnny! what shall I do, 

Is a question that troubles me evening and mom, 
With a dear, loving little fellow like you, 

Who is always dirty, and tumbled, and torn? 
Johnny, if you don’t do better than that, 

I believe I shall send you to school to the cat. 





For the Companion. 
THE SPORT OF PATGO. 

Did you ever join in the game or sport of Patgo’ 
Do you even know what it is? I guess not mor 
than a hundred boys among all the fifty thousand su 
scribers of the Youths’ Companion ever heard of the 
word before. 

Come along with me southward,—through desolatel 
Virginia, through the sombre pineries of North Can 
lina, through the dismal swamps and wet, low rice 
fields of South Carolina—from sea island to sea island, 
where the most superb cotton grows, until we land a 
Hilton Head, a thriving Yankee town built during th 
war, on a flat, sandy beach, which, before the rebellion, 
was within the boundaries of a lovely plantation—com 
along with me, and here let us take the boat for sumy 
Florida, where, even when the winds are howling, a 
the snows are drifting, and the icicles are hanging from 
every roof in the North, the zephyrs are blowing, the 
roses are blooming, and the orange trees are fragrall, 
and beautiful, and green. 

Florida knows no winter. Only once in a generation 
do they ever see snow or hail in that charming summa 
land. It is the Italy of our America. By-and-ty, 
when all its people are well educated, and its idle lands 
are tilled, and the hatreds and prejudices nursed by 
slavery and war are dead and buried, the rich familié 
of the North will visit Florida every winter for pleasur, 
and the consumptives will go there to be cured of their 
deadly malady. 

But I must not go on and tell you of all the cham 
of Florida; for if I did, I should not have space enough 
to describe the sport of Patgo. 

It is a Florida game, and was probably brought ove 
from old Spain by the adventurers who left their native 
land, in the age of Columbus, to find gold, or seek fot 
the fountain of youth in the wonderful New Worl 
which their great navigator discovered. 

“It was a charming morning,” said my companiol, 
the General. “I was a gay young fellow at that tim 
—ah, me! it is more than forty years since then: I wis 
serving as an adjutant on the staff of Col. —— 
whose regiment was stationed at Pensacola. And I 
can tell you, in all confidence, that an invitation © 
takg dinner with a large party, and join in the favorit 
sport of Patgo, was not a thing to, be refused by aly 
officer among us. For garrison life, in the pleasantest 
places, and in the most favorable circumstances, ¥ 
dreary enough; a soldier’s life is a dog’s life, the bes 
you can do for it, sir.” 

“You ought to know, General,” I said; “you've se 
enough of it.” 4 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’ve seen nearly fifty years of it 
But let that go. We were invited by a French C 
of the name of De La Rue.” 

“The celebrated stationery man?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the General, with a laugh, “he was st 
tionary enough. He had lived there all his life, and 
his ancestors before him! He was a planter, and bad 
a fine place about seven miles up the Bay of Pensacols 
His house was charmingly situated. It was built on* 
high bluff, from which you could look for miles am 
miles over the Escambia, which is the right arm, yo 
know, of the former bay. 

“I didn’t know what this Patgo was, and none of tit 
officers would tell me; but I happened to see & negt? 
in the neighborhood carrying a wooden rooster, 
out of a piece of hard wood—this was two days befor 
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"Of Watelil the party came off—and I hailed him and asked what 

1¢ fish, gf jt was for. I thought it was a weathercock. There 

ents, Raw was an iron rod passed through if, exactly as it is done 

10lding JM yith vanes, but it was ornamented with ribbons and 
feathers, and Sambo himself was gotten up in the most 

ne fish gf fantastic style of costume. 

Water, } « ‘What's that?’ I asked him, ‘and what on earth are 

) Tise, you dressed up so dandified for? 

descends “The negro grinned—I think I can see his battalion 

d its head of shiny white teeth yet. . 

le. Wj «Why, mass’r,’ says he, ‘dat’s fur de patgo at Mass’r 

branch off pe La Rue’s.’ 







“But I couldn’t get another word out ofhim. Well, 
othe morning of the day of the party old Capt Ral- 
ford and myself were at the beach—just opposite Mad- 
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ame Laroche’s place—to carry a pretty daughter of the 
old lady, and a maiden aunt, over to De La Rue’s; for 
we were on the other sideof the bay. I had a six-oared 
parge, and six splendid rowers from my own company. 
“We were soon under way. The boat fairly bound- 
ej. We easily left all our rivals far to the stern. The 
skies were clear and cloudless; the sun was bright but 
mild; the bay was like a sheet of glass; the whole scen- 
ey was beautiful and quieting. It was almost a vision 
ofthe millennium. Sometimes, as we sped across the 
bay, & vast flock of waterfowl would fly upward, 
spread out like a thick, black cloud, and sweep along 
with a whirl as they sought safer retreats, in the solita- 
rrcoves of Santa Rosa. And then, again, whole schools 
of porpoises would rush past us in the waters, sporting 
' nd basking in the warm rays of the sun, as if they, 
too, were as conscious of the beauty of the scenery 
rund about as even man himself. And, by the way. 
ir, who knows but they are? 

“Well, after a long and pleasant sail we neared the 
jand, and were put ashore at the base of a perpendicu- 
lar red clay bluff, sixty feet high, and crowned with 
live oaks, which looked like shrubbery when seen from 
below. De La Rue’s house was built on the highest 
point of the bluff. We ascended it by a winding flight 
of stairs—like the stairs at the whirlpool below Niaga- 
mbridge—and at the top we were welcomed by Mr. and 
Mrs. De La Rue, who led us to their hospitable home. 

“We found quite a large party there. A broad piaz- 
mextended along the whole width of the house, which 
was a large and spacious, old-fashioned, Southern 
homestead, built rather for summer comfort than 
warmth in winter, or show at any season. Orange 
trees, fig trees and pomegranate trees were grouped on 
tither side of the entrance, and two huge live oaks— 
they must have been centuries old—cast their deep, cool 
shade on the east and west of the building, which front- 
ed the water and commanded a magnificent panorama 
ofseaand land. Not far from the house there was an- 
other splendid grove of live oaks, and near by them 
was a garden, full of brilliant flowers and delicious 
fmit. Altogether, asI recall it, there could hardly have 
been made a more perfect ideal of what a listless, pleas- 
weloving Southern planter considers the greatest 

good of life; only the French blood of the host showed 

itself in the fine taste that you could not fail to notice, 
here and there, in the house and in the garden; and 
there is seldom any taste shown, you know, in planters’ 
country houses in the South.” 

“] know it,” I said, “for I was with Sherman’s boys 
in Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, and I have been 
on his trail in South Carolina and North Carolina, and 
nothing amazed me more than the absence of the lux- 
uries and conveniences of life at the houses of the rich 
people, both before the war and since.” 

“Yes,” renewed the General, “it is only in cold coun- 
tries that they understand how to make home thor- 
oughly attractive. Well, after we had breakfasted 
the party scattered through the groves and gardens for 

a hour, and then a bugle was sounded to assemble us 


again. 

“What's up now?’ I asked the young lady-I was es- 
corting. 

“0, it’s time for patgo to begin,’ said she. 

“What is patgo?’ I asked. 

“‘Law me!’ responded the young maiden, ‘don’t tell 
me you don’t know what that is.’ 

“But I don’t know,’ said I. 

“Do say!’ exclaimed the fair Floridian. ‘I thought 
every body knew it. Why, it’sashooting match. The 
girlsin the party, when they’re invited, tie a piece of 
tibbon to the wooden rooster—every one takes a differ- 
tat color—and the gentleman who shoots off g ribbon 
has the right to be partner in the first dance with the 
lady whose color he has taken.’ 

“‘And your color, Miss Caroline—what is it?” I 

ed. 


“Laws me!’ said she, coquettishly, ‘it’s green; Bill 
Fortune declares he'll bring it down; and I hate his 
impudence so much I do hope he won’t.’ 

“As we came near the field of action we saw the dec- 
orated wooden rooster firmly planted on the top of a 
tall pole sixty yards distant from the rack where the ri- 
fles were stacked. 

“De La Rue was obliged to open the game, as he was 
the king, as the host is called. The old gentleman 
Stepped out, took a light, silver mounted rifle, and 
med slowly, but fired rapidly. A red ribbon fluttered 
aad fell gracefully to the ground. All clapped their 
hands, and a little negro ran and brought the prize to 

master. The host stepped up to the ladies’ bench, 
ind a pretty Northern girl, who was visiting arelative 
tt Pensacola, admitted that the color was her own. 


of the patgo. 


“One after an 
th 













from the sides. 












Wt chose to aim at. 
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did this was declared king elect, and entitled to be the 
host of the next patgo. 


that we went to dinner, and had our party in the even- 
ing. 


for a partner that evening, and within a year after the 
patgo I married her.” So said the General. 


So she opened the dance in the evening with the king 


other guest fired at the bird, but al- 
ough most of them hit it, their bullets failed to de- 
ach & single ribbon. The balls were heard to rattle 
gainst the hard body of the gay target, but they were 
central to cut the ladies’ favors, which fluttered 


“I was still standing near Miss Caroline when a 
Young, saucy-looking dandy stepped up to the rack, 


That’s he,’ said the pretty girl at my side. ‘I’d 
"ea hundred dollars if I could be sure he would miss.” 
So would I, just at that moment. ButI did not 


ever, he did miss the mark, although his bullet struck 
within a half inch of the prize. 

“Caroline’s eyes glistened with pleasure. Her suitor 
saw it and at once retired. 

“De La Rue now stepped up and asked me to try my 
hand. I was never much of ashot; I had never trained 
myself to hit any thing smaller at long range than— 
well, say the enemy. ButI took the best aimI knew 
how, and as good luck would have it, down tumbled 
the green ribbon. Now the fact is, while I hoped to hit 
it, I had fired only at the bird, and thought I should be 
glad to get off at that. 
‘After all the gentlemen had fired, there was little left 
of the bird but a hacked and battered body. The next 
duty was to bring down the shapeless block. Whoever 


“The father of two pretty girls was thevictor. After 
“My lucky shot was well rewarded: I had Caroline 


_ UNCLE JAMES. 
STREET DANGERS ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. 
The streets and suburbs of London, and of many of 
the larger towns of England during the latter part of 
the last century, were any thing but secure for persons 
who had occasion to use them in the night. Horace 
Walpole, a man of some note in literature, wrote the 
following to a friend in 1781. It shows how common 
street robbery was, and reads very much like an ac- 
count of some remote, and barbarous country. Wal- 
pole speaks of his deliberate falsehood to the highway- 
man, without hesitation, as though it was justifiable— 
forgetting that in this respect his code of morals was 
no better than that of the robber’s: 


Lady Browne and I were going to the Duchess of 
Montrose at seven o’clock. The evening was very dark. 
In the close lane under her park pales, and within twen- 
ty yards of the gate, a black figure on horseback pushed 
by between the chaise and the hedge on my side. I 
suspected it was a highwayman, and so I found did 
Lady Browne, for she was speaking and stopped. 
To divert her fears, I was just going to say, “Is not 
that the apothecary going to the duchess?” when I 
heard a voice cry, ‘‘Stop!” and the figure came back to 
the chaise. 
I had the presence of mind, before I let down the 
glass, to take out my watch and stuff it within my 
waistcoat, under my arm. 
He said, ‘“‘Your purses and watches.” 
I replied, “I have no watch,” 
“Then your purse.” 
I gave it to him; ithad nine guineas. It wassodark 
I could not see his hand, but felt him take it. 
He then asked for Lady Browne’s purse, and said, 
“Don’t be frightened; I will not hurt you.” 

I said, “No; you won’t frighten the 7. 
He replied, “‘No; I give you my word I will do you 
no hurt.- 
Lady Browne gave him her purse, and was going to 
add her watch, but he said, “I am much obliged to you; 
I wish you good-night!” pulled off his hat and rode 
away. 
“Well,” said I, “Lady Browne, you will not be afraid 
of being robbed another time, for you see there is noth- 
ing in it.” 
“O, but lam!” said she; “and now I am in terrors 
lest he should return, for I have given him a purse with 
only bad money, that I carry on purpose.” 
“He certainly will not open it, directly,” said I; ‘‘and 
at worst he can only wait for us at our return; but I 
will send my servant back for a horse and a blunder- 
buss,” which I did. 


ee 





It’s JUST LIKE HIM. 


The night scenes during the siege of Vicksburg were 
sometimes grana indeed; shells discharged from the 
land batteries traced their beautiful, fiery paths high 
into the air above the beleaguered city, and meeting 
there the missiles ascending on the same errand from 
Com. Porter’s fleet, crossed them in brilliant curves, 
making the beholder almost forgetful of the mission on 
which the monsters were sent. 
On one of these brilliant nights I came upon a regi- 
mental prayer meeting, under a bluff within short mus- 
ket range of the enemy’s works. Whenever there was 
a discharge from our batteries, the rebel sharpshooters 
along their lines would reply by a shower of minie balls, 
which cut the leaves over our heads, and occasionally 
glanced down to the ground at our feet. By order of 
the brigade commander, to prevent drawing the atten- 
tion, and perhaps the fire of the enemy, the hyinns were 
sung in a low, muffled voice, but loud enough to ““‘make 
melody in our hearts.” 

The meeting was led by one of the captains of the 
regiment. There was something genuine and manly 
in the piety of the leader, which seemed to win the af- 
fection and attention of the soldiers. I was so much 
struck with it that I could not forbear seeking his ac- 
quaintance; and on invitation, meeting him the next 
day, we Walked over to the colonel’s tent. 

As the custom was, we were courteously offered a 
drink from the ubiquitous bottle. As the single glass 
passed round the circle, nearing me every moment, I 
questioned in my own mind what terms I should use in 
declining; but I was yet more interested to see what 
course my Christian captain would take. When the 
colonel called upon him, he declined; was invited again, 
and again declined; and the third time did it so decid- 
edly, and yet respectfully, as not to give offence, nor to 
be further importuned. I said to him, afterward,— 

“Captain, do you always do that?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Do you mean that you have never taken any intox- 
icating liquor?” 

“Yes, just that.” 

“What, not even to ‘correct’ this Yazoo water?” 

“Never.” 

“You must have belonged to the cold water army in 
your boyhood?” 

“Yes; but I learned something better than that; my 
mother taught me this one thing—‘what is right is 
right,’ and coming to Mississippi don’t make any dif- 
ference. It would not be right for me to accept an in- 
vitation to drink at home; I don’t believe it’s right 
here—therefore I don’t drink.” 


River, I addressed a Sabbath evening congregation. 
After the service a lady came to inquire about her boy 
—‘foolishly,”’ she said, for it was not likely that in an 


still she wanted to ask me if I had met him. She told 


s built ont gras 2 : 5 the bad influences of the camp would lead him astray. 
r miles an ped a heavy rifle with the air of a man who| “He promised me that he woula do well,” said she, 
nt arm, Ye that he had only to fire to bring down any ribbon | “and I’ve no reason to think he doesn’t do well; put 


relief.” 









to hope that if he failed I should succeed. How- 


A few weeks afterward, passing up the Mississippi 


army of forty thousand men I had seen her boy; but 


me of her anxiety for his welfare—how she feared that 


if I could only see somebody who could tell me from 
actual knowledge how he is doing, it would be such a 


She told me his name and regiment. I assured her 
that there was hardly ground for all the fear mothers 
were exercising for their absent boys; that very many 


strong under trial. And then, to illustrate, I told her, 
without mentioning names, of my captain, of the prayer 
meeting, and of the scene in the colonel’s tent. 

“©,” said she, “that’s beautiful—that’s beautiful. 
His mother must be proud of him.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that she is—and you are the proud 
mother !” 

I never shall forget the joy that leaped into her face, 
and how she sprang across the carpet, and catching 
my hand in both hers, wet it with grateful tears. 

“Is that my boy—is that Will? It’s just like him; I 
knew he would do so. He always was a good boy; he 
told me he always would be—and I knew he would.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Companion 
APPLE’S TORN DRESS. 

“Mother!” shouted Apple, from the top of the stairs, 
“‘may I wear my new dress to singing school?” 

“If you'll be very careful,” answered Mrs. Blossom, 
from the china closet, where she was putting away the 
dishes after dinner. 

So the dress, a light, delicate green, dotted all over 
with silky white spots, was slipped over Apple’s curly 
head and hooked up behind by Apple’s own nimble 
fingers. 

When big, teasing brother Frank met her in the hall 
as she was taking down her hat and cape from their 
peg, no wonder her plump, white shoulders and dim- 
pled, rosy cheeks tempted him to a pinch of the one and 
a kiss on the other, as he exclaimed, “Well, here’s our 
early Apple Blossom set in a cluster of fresh apple 
leaves!” 

Just then Cousin Rose Bud passed the door, and 
away ran Apple after her, without stopping to fasten 
her cape, but plainly hearing her mother call, ‘““Come 
directly home from school, Apple.” 

At the school-room door stood a knot of girls fanning 
their warm faces with their hats and sun-bonnets, and 
chattering like a flock of blackbirds. 

“O Apple!” cried Violet, her blue eyes open wide, 
“Bobby Link has got a live monkey!” 

“His uncle brought it to him,” added Daisy. 

“And they keep it up in their barn chamber,” said 
Lily, each one anxious to add her mite to the wonder- 
ful story. 

What Mignonette and Pansy had to say about it can 
never be known, for Miss Marigold came up and school 
began. 

Apple’s busy fancy kept Bobby Link’s monkey al- 
ways in mind, and though she sustained her part in 
rowing “A boat, a boat, across the ferry,’ and got 
safely through with “Scotland’s burning,” she was all 
the while thinking of the monkeys she had seen with 
organ grinders. 

She wondered what sort of a dress Bobby’s monkey 
had; whether he wore green pants and a scarlet coat, 
with a black hat tied under his chin, or a blue petti- 
coat with gilt spangles, a black velvet jacket and a 
straw bonnet, like one she saw last summer. 

She wished she had a monkey. - Mother wouldn’t let 
Frank keep a dog, but a monkey was so different, she 
might not object to that; and she was picturing to her- 
self the fun she wouid have with her monkey, and the 

very dress it should wear, when the closing song was 
sung and the children rushed out into the free air. 

“‘Let’s ask Bobby Link to show us his monkey,” 
shouted all the girls. 


Oriole and Johnny Linnet, and was not at all loth to 
exhibit his new treasure to so many admiring eyes. 

So up in the barn chamber ran the eager crowd, the 
boys, as boys will, venturing within reach of thestrange 
animal, but the girls only daring to peer at it over the 
top of the stairs. 

But was that the famous monkey; that little, lean, 
brown, hairy thing that crouched in onecorner? Ney- 
er a rag of a coat or a skirt did it wear, and it was by 
no means the nice little plaything that Apple’s fancy 
had been conjuring up, for when Johnny Linnet went 
too near, with a spring and a snarl the monkey fast- 
ened his long, slender fingers in Johnny’s red curls, 
and though, screaming and laughing, he at last found 
release, Mr. Monkey held quite a little lock of his hair 
as a trophy of the conflict. 

“‘Let’s unfasten him and let him run after the girls,” 
said Bobby Link, who was always brimful of fun and 
mischief. 

But the girls did not wait to see the proposition car- 
ried out; with a shriek they ran down the stairs to- 
gether, when r-r-i-i-p—Apple’s dress had caught ona 
nail, and there was a zigzag rent in the skirt as long 
as your arm, 

The tears stood in Apple’s eyes as she viewed the 
wreck—her pretty dress, that mother finished last 
week! 

Daisy Dill’s house was close by, and Auntie Dill was 
ready with plenty of pins to fasten up the dress so that 
Apple need not step on it, and make a bad matter 
worse. 

Arrived at home Apple found the house locked, but, 
feeling under the door-mat for the key, she let herself 
in, crept quietly up stairs, mournfully took off the 





soldiers were actually becoming better men, 


she put it on, and, thinking that she had not been as 
obedient as she ought to have been, punished hersel 
by going to bed without supper. 

When the sun went down, and Robin Redbreast went 
whistling home from his day’s work at Farmer Field’s, 
Apple Blossom was asleep among the pillows, and 
something like two great dew-drops lay on her rosy 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Blossom never gave her any further punish- 
ment, for she had heard all about the accident, from 
Auntie Dill; but Apple never forgot it, not even when 
she had lost all her youtnuful bloom and had grown to 
be a rough Brown Russet; and one winter evening, as 
she sat rocking and roasting herself by the open fire, 
with brother Frank’s little Apple Blossoms clustered 


round her, she told them the whole story. 


Bobby was sdon found playing marbles with Willie | © 
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THE TWO KITTE 


There were two little kittens 
In a family I knew, 

And their history, dear children, 
May be of use to you. 

When they were born, the people praised 
Their color, shape and features ; 

And said—what many say of you— 
“What pretty little creatures !’’ 


NS. 


As they grew older they improved 
By warmth, and care, and food, 
But one grew very beautiful, 
The other, very good. 
The good one, searching round the house 
For mice, would never tire; 
The other, all the morning long, 
Lay sleeping by the fire. 


Now this was such a waste of time, 
Neglecting thus her duty; 

Her mistress soon began to think 
But little of her beauty. 

The servants would not feed her, and 
Their anger did not bridle; 

For “Hand is that hand 
“No dinner for the idle.’”’ 





does, 


To see the pretty, useless cat, 
Their patience rather tired; 
While the less handsome, active puss 
Was more and more admired. 
His courage, clevernes and strength 
Increased by daily action; 
In short, he gave to every one 
The utmost satisfaction. 


At length the mistress said that cats 
Were not, like toys, to play with; 
As one could do the duty well, 
One must be made away with. 
The servants, highly pleased at that, 
The fireplace disencumber ; 
And drown the handsome, idle cat, 
As being useless lumber. 
A pretty face, to look upon, 
8 better than a plain one; 
But talents form the character, 
And we must try to gain one. 
We came into the world to serve 
Our neighbor, friend or brother, 
By doing many duties—not 
To look at one another. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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There is some good advice contained in the following 
letters, if you can only get at it: 
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See 


3. 


Find a word of five letters out of which you may make 
the nine parts of speech. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 3, 7, 5, 5 is a noted street in the city of New York. 

My 6, 4, 9 is a body of water. 

My 8, 7, 9, 8, 2 is a county in Indiana. 

My 7, 5, 6, 4, 1, 9 is a city in New York. 

My 7,1, 8is a cape on the eastern coast of the United 


tates. 
My whole is a city in Indiana. 


5. 
Towns in New York Enigmatically Expressed. 


A color and a mineral. 

An element and a game. 
Part of a = and a liquor. 
An animal. 

A color and part of a house, 


6. 


My /Jirst is an animal, 
My second an animal, 
My third a pronoun, 

My fourth a people, 
My whole a deed of horror. 


7. 


First, a verb in the past tense. 
Second, used in crossing a river. 
Third, a sailor’s welcome. - 

My whole, a city. 


Conundrums, 


What is the difference between an auction and sea-sick- 
ness? One is a sale of effects, the other the effects of a sail. 

Why is a public speaker, who is about winding up his ad- 
dress, like a boy who has done violence to his wardrobe? 
Because he’s toward his close (tored his clothes.) 

When is a ship not on water? hen it is on fire. 

What word will make you sick if you leave one of the 
letters out? Music. 

Why are ship carpenters the most impolite men? Be- 
cauge they are several days in making a bow. 

What is the difference between a barber and a mother? 
One has razors to shave and the other shavers to raise. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “I bear in truth a greater name 
Than king or monarch well can claim. 
These rule in fear, but I control 
The hearty service of the soul.’ 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Meat, eat, ate, tea, Eta, Etam, team, tame, at’em, meta, 





green dress that had looked so fiesh and pretty when 


2. 
8. 

met, me. 6. MARY 
4. Autoperipatetikos. AREA. 
5. Rest-ore. REAR. 
YaRpD. 
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For the Companion. 
CELEBRATED GIANTS. 

In a previous article we related some incidents of gi- 
ants of ancient times and of the Middle Ages. Some 
of the data that we gave we pronounced untrustworthy, 
but the following account of a prodigy that might have 
been seen in our own country, only about a dozen years 
ago, is, to say the least, very remarkable: 

Miles Darden, of Tennessee, was born in 1798. He 
attained a height of nearly eight feet. His corpulency 
was in proportion to his stature. In 1845 he weighed 
eight hundred and seventy-one pounds, and, at his de- 
cease, which occurred in 1857, he weighed over one 
thousand pounds, or as much as seven moderate sized 
men. It required two horses to carry him when he 
went abroad. His coffin was eight feet long, and near- 
ly three feet wide, and twenty-four yards of velvet were 
requisite to cover the sides and lid. 

Perhaps the reader will say that it is not much more 
improbable that a man should have attained the height 
of thirty-six feet, which is six times as much as the or- 
dinary stature, than that a man should have reached 
the bulk of more than one thousand pounds, which is 
at least six times as much as the ordinary weight of the 
human body. We confess that there is force in such a 
deduction. 

Daniel Lambert, who figured conspicuously during 
the latter part of the last century, presents a remarka- 
ble case of overgrowth. He was not quite six feet in 
height, but was so corpulent that he weighed seven hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds. He measured over nine 
feet around the body, and one inch more than three 
feet around the leg 

The king of Poland had a favorite who was a dwarf. 
His name was Boruslawski. Lambert went to see the 
diminutive count, and the contrast between the largest 
and the smallest man in Europe presented a very un- 
common spectacle. 

In the course of conversation Lambert asked the 
count how many coats he supposed could be made for 
him from one of his own. 

“Not many,” answered Boruslawski. “I take goot 
large piece cloth myself—almost tree-quarters of yard.” 

A piece of one of Lambert’s coat sleeves would have 
been quite sufficient for such a garment. The dwarf 
felt of one of Lambert’s legs, and started back in sur- 
prise. 

“Pure flesh and blood!” he exclaimed. 
warm. No deception. 
was deception.” 

Lambert asked him if his lady was yet living. 

“No, she is dead,” he answered, with a droll gesture, 
“and I am not very sorry, for when I affronted her she 
put me on her mantel-shelf for punishment.” 

The mantel-shelf to the little nobleman must have 
been like a precipice to an ordinary person, and we do 
not wonder at his indignation at being placed in so 
perilous a situation. 

Patrick Cotter, commonly called Patrick O’ Brien, 
was a man of givantic stature, and used to figure at the 
Bartholomew fairs, at Smithfield, England. He at- 
tained the stature of nine feet, and was, therefore, al- 
most as tall as Goliath of old. He was born in the 
county of Kinsdale, [reland, in 1761. 

Some amusing anecdotes are associated with his his- 
tory. Whenexhibiting himself at Smithfield, he found 
it necessary to take exercise, and his engagements were 
such that he was obliged to do this by night. He used, 

therefore, to rise long before daybreak and walk about 
the town. In one of these excursions, wishing to light 
his pipe, he made use of the street lamp hanging high 
in the air. A timid watchman, who was approaching 
at a distance, saw the remarkable spectacle, and think- 
ing what he beheld was some dreadful phantom, he fell 
directly in a fit. 

He was unable to travel in an ordinary vehicle, and 
therefore had acarriage built expressly for himself 

* with a large box sunk below the axletrees to admit his 
legs. 

A highwayman seeing the singular vehicle approach- 
ing, and supposing it to contain some person of quali- 
ity, stopped the driver and demanded a ransom. 

Cotter put his head from the carriage to discover the 
cause of the interruption. One glance at the prodigy 

unnerved the robber, and putting spurs to his horse he 
rode off in the greatest terror. 

Cotter died in 1806. His coftin measured nine feet 
and two inches in length, and to prevent the remains 
from being disturbed by anatomists, it was sunk to the 
depth of twelve feet in a solid rock. HEZEKIAH. 

~> 
AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


“TI took the pledge,” saia an old man, “at the foot of 
the gallows, when I saw a young man hung. The 


“TI feel de 
I am pleased, for I did hear it 


thing to say speak now, for you have only five minutes 
to live.’ The young man burst into tears and said, ‘I 
have to die. I hadonly one little brother; he had beau- 
tiful blue eyes and flaxen hair, and I loved him. But 
one day I got drunk, and, coming home, found him 
gathering berries in the garden, and became angry 
without a cause, and killed him with one blow with a 
rake. Whiskey has done it—it has ruined me. 
have but one word more to say—never! never! NEVER! 
touch any thing that can intoxicate.’ ” 





VARIETY. 


—— 
BOB WHITE. 


Half way ripe is the wavy wheat, 
Abroad in the fields where it stands breast high ; 
Soft as a whisper, and strangely sweet, 
The breath of the wind as it wanders by; 
“Bob White!’ 
Hark! whose is it, the voice I hear? 
Calling aloud in the tall grain near— 
“Bob White!” 


Hotter each day grows the warm June sun, 
A shade more purple the sky’s deep blue, 
And the bright June roses have just begun 
To sprinkle their leaves with an ashen hue; 
“Bob White!” 
There it is calling, again and again, 
Sweet and clear from the amber grain— 
“Bob White!” 


“What does the little bird say, my son?”’ 
The father asks of his fair-haired boy, 
Where over the porch the wild vines run, 
And the humming bee murmurs his song of joy. 
“Bob White!” 
Sounding aloud as the voice draws nigh, 
And the innocent lips of the child re rh 
“Bob White!’ 


One shrill note and a whirr of wings, 
Away in a moment, flying low, 
As over the loose wall hightly springs 
The farmer lad with his rake and hoe; 
“Bob Whitey’ 
Whistles the boy, while his big black eyes 
Follow the flock wherever it flies— 
“Bob White!” 
A soft, sleek coat of a ddtkish brown, 
And a speckled waistcoat of lighter shade, 
Passing to white where it reaches down, 
With breeches of chestnut trimly made; 
“Bob White!”’ 
This is he whom we hear repeat, 
All day long in the ripening wheat— 
. “Bob White!” 
Two half circles around the throat, 
One pale streak on his lordship’s crown, 
And all over the back of his Quaker coat 
Paler streaks of a yellowish brown; 
“Bob White!” 
This is he who fattens and thrives, 
Down in the wheat where he calls to his wives— 
“Bob White!” 


A famous Mormon is he, I’m told, 
Full of love for the softer sex ; 
With a heart like an eagle’s, quick and bold, 
And a spirit fiery and easy to vex; 
“Bob White!” 
Is it his own or another’s name 
That he keeps repeating always the same— 
“Bob White!’’ 


A few dried leaves and some bits of hay 
Under a tuft of sheltering grass; 
Hid in a hollow out of the way, 
Where only by chance a foot may pass— 
“Bob White!”’ 
Thus he calls now the nest is made— 
Thus will he call till the eggs are laid! 
“Bob White!” 
Yellowish white the brittle shell, 
Speckled with brown like his own little breast, 
Watched, and tended, and guarded well, 
A dozen or more in the homely nest; 
“Bob White!” 
Far less frequent, and somewhat dry 
The voice of our friend, as the days go by. 
“Bob White!” 
A smart young fellow, his son and heir, 
Ready at once from the nest to roam; 
Little of trouble and little of care 
Brings the boy to the mother at home; 
“Bob White!” 
Almost silenced the once clear tone, 
Now that the season of love is flown, 
“Bob White!”’ 
There in the grass where the dew hangs damp, 
Ever watchful of any harm, 
Back to back in a circular camp, 
Ready to rise at the least alarm; 
“Bob White!” 
Sits from the time the twilight falls, 
All through the night, while no shrill throat calls 
“Bob White!” 
By-and-by, when the summer is dead, 
And the glowing hand of autumn weaves 
Gorgeous pee of purple and red, 
With gold and brown in the orchard’s leaves; 
“Bob White!’ 
Down in the stubble piping low, 
No longer shall call as the bright days go— 
“Bob White!” 


—_——_+or—___—_ 


SUMMER DRINKS. 


There is nothing but water capable of satisfying the 
thirst. All other drinks, therefore, taken for this pur- 
pose, answer it only in proportion to the quantity of 
this fluid they may contain. 

Water, if pure, may be drank at all times and in al- 
most any quantity with impunity. The manner of 
drinking it, however, is a matter of no little impor- 
tance. If gulped down in large quantities it may, by 
suddenly filling the stomach, so distend it as to pro- 
duce a pressure not only painful, but subversive of the 
functions of that and other internal organs. If, more- 
over, the water thus swallowed be excessively cold, and 
the body unduly heated, a fatal shock may result from 
the instantaneous change of temperature. Thus, cases 
are recorded of death from this cause. These, however, 
do not occur as often as was once supposed, and most 
of those fatal results before attributed to drinking cold 
water are now supposed to be owing to the joint effect 
of heat and fatigue, or to what is ordinarily termed a 
sun-stroke. 

Water may be drank in its coldest degree of tempera- 
ture, and in the largest quantity the thirsty man may 
demand, by any person, whatever may be his state as 
to health or illness, heat or cold, provided it is swal- 
lowed gradually. By sipping not only is the desire for 
drink more thoroughly gratified, but all danger avoided. 

Iced water, when properly drank, is unquestionably 
the best of all summer drinks; but there are others 
which, if indulged in moderately, may be allowed. 
The ordinary soda water, or water impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas, is a not unwholesome beverage, al- 
though it is often made so by the syrups, spirits, and 
other concoctions mixed with it. The various fruit 
syrups, if genuine, may, when diluted with water, be 
safely taken. The sugar, however, they contain so 
abundantly, and which, according to the chemists, is a 
great heat-producer, makes them unfit for constant 
summer drinking. 

= +) 
A WONDERFUL DOME. 


The dome of the Capitol at Washington is the most 
ambitious structure in America. It is a hundred and 
eight feet higher than the Washington Monument at 
Baltimore, sixty-eight feet higher than that of Bunker 
Hill, and twenty-three feet higher than the Trinity 





sheriff took out his watch and said, ‘If you have any 





church spire of New York. It is the only considerable 


dome of iron in the world. It is a vast hollow sphere 
of iron, weighing 8,200,000 pounds. How much is that? 
More than four thousand tons, or about the weight of 
seventy thousand full grown people; or about equal to 
a thousand laden coal cars, which, holding four tons 
apiece, would reach two miles and a half. 

Directly over your head is a figure in bronze, “Amer- 
ica,” weighing 14,985 pounds. The pressure of the iron 
dome upon its piers and pillars is 13,477 pounds to the 
square foot. St. Peter’s presses nearly 20,000 pounds 
more to the square foot, and St. Genevieve, at Paris, 
66,000 pounds more. It would require to crush the 
supports of our dome a pressure of 775,280 pounds to 
the square foot. The cost was about $1,100,000. The 
new wings cost about $6,500,000. The architect has a 
plan for rebuilding the old central part of the Capitol 
and enlarging the park, to cost about $3,200,000. 


SSS ee 
AN EMIGRANT PARTY. 
A correspondent ‘in New Mexico thus pictures an 
evening scene that came under his observation while 
travelling in New Mexico. It is very suggestive: 


In due time the carriage stopped amidst long grass 
and giant cottonwood trees. Near by emigrants were 
picturesquely grouped round a brilliant fire, the red 
light showing their different attitudes. Here, a woman 
perched upon a wagon pole, her arms akimbo, was talk- 
ing in a shrill voice, while the listeners laughed heart- 
ily. There, a child brandished a stick of lighted pitch 
pine, and, farther in the shade, a man in shirt sleeves 
held a dog by the tail, making him yelp and yelp; 
doubly, since the hills echoed the sound. 

Laughter is seldom heard in new countries among 
women. Overtaxed strength drives mirth away in most 


cases, and seriousness, akin to sadness, prevails. Sounds 
of merriment! 
life they were! 


What charming reminders of Eastern 





RATHER UNGALLANT. 


Johnny—“O, I say, Granma! S’pose you pretend to be a 
little pony, and I ride about on your back, round the square. 
Now do, Granma!”’ 

(N. B. Somehow, Granma feels the heat a good deal.) 


a. 
PUZZLING NAME. 


An Englishman on the continent had hired a smart 
travelling servant. On arriving at an inn, one even- 
ing, knowing the stringency of police regulations in 
Austria, where he was, he called for the usual register 
of travellers, that he might duly inscribe himself there- 
on. His servant replied, he had anticipated his wishes 
and had registered him in full form as an “English gen- 
tleman of independent property.” 

“But how have you down my name?” 

“T cannot exactly pronounce it, but I copied it faith- 
fully from milor’s portmanteau.” 

“But it is not there. Bring me the book.” 

What was his amazement at finding, instead of a 
very plain English name of two syllables, the follow- 
ing portentous entry of himself: ‘Monsieur Warrant- 
edsolidleather.” 


+2 
+~2>— 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


A story is told of an old fellow in Michigan, who, 
when the country was new, got lost in the woods sev- 
eral times while hunting. He was told to buy a pocket 
compass, which he did, and a friend explained to him 
its use. He soon got lost and lay out as usual. When 
found, he was asked why he did not travel by the com- 
pass. He stated that he did not dare to. He wished 
to go north, and he “tried hard to make the thing point 
north, but ’twant no use; ’twould diddle, diddle, did- 
die right around, and point south-east every time!” 





NEW BOOKS. 

Tae WuitEe Rock Cavet.—A particularly interesting 
book for boys of 10 or 12 years. It is beautifully illustrated 
with fine engravings, made in London by a new and secret 
process, which is destined to work an entire revolution in 
the art of wood engraving. These cuts alone are worth 
nearly half the price ($1 50) of the book. 

THe CoRNER Hovses and other tales. Another of the 
Sabbath School series of juvenile religious books. 
MARK STEADMAN; or, Show your Colors. 

from the Religious Tract Society, London. 





Reprinted 


These three books are published and for sale by Henry 
Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

A PoeET wrote a stirring ode on a victim of persecu- 
tion who was burned at the stake about the time Col- 
umbus discovered America, in which occurred the line, 

“See the pale martyr in his sheet of fire,’’ 
of which the poet was especially proud; but the print- 
er accidentally got it, 

“See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire.” 
Of that the poet was not proud. 


“Every thing has its use,” said a philosophical 
professor to his class. 
“Of what use is a drunkard’s fiery red nose?” asked 
one of the pupils. 
“It is like a light-house,” answered the professor, ‘“‘to 
warn us of the little water that passes underneath it, 
and reminds us of the shoals of appetite on which we 
might otherwise be wrecked.” 


”» 


“Jones,” said Brown, “areu’t you rather extrava- 
gant dressing up that boy of yours in patent leather 
boots?” 

“Yes,” said Jones, “but it’s all for my own conven- 
ience; I’d rather do that than be obliged to black them 
for him.” 


A WHITE boy meta colored lad the other day, and 
asked him what he had such a short nose for. “lIspects 
so it won’t poke itself in other people’s business.” 


Wnaart is the difference between a man without mon- 
ey and a feather bed? One is hard up and the other is 
soft down. 


THE most popular conundrum in young ladies’ 
boarding-schools : 


Who is our favorite Roman hero? 
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LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes: 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRIcg; — 
“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine > 
earn one."’ See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE Sto¢ — 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. : KING 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G Co. 

36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston, 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEpy, 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S - 
WHITE PINE COM POUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit. 


ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally, Itisa 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. Te 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, Pleasant tp 


the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 











An Invaluable Medicine for the Purify 
the Blood. = ving ot 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 

A Positive Remedy for a!l kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Seury 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Tleers’ 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercuria] Diseases’ 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs Viz: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness 

(Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Si 
35—25w = Bettie, 
Purchasers of the Pery 


CAUTION « Syrup, (a protected solution ae 


protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being deceived by apy 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Ivon which 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has PERUVLAy 
Syrup (not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. Exawiyg ng 
BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 28—8weop 








a 
THE AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE 
Overseaming and Sewing Machine Oombined, 


WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Button Hole making and Sewing Machine combined, that hy 
made its advent in this or any other country. 

It excels all other machines in the market in the following 
particulars : 

lst. It makes a perfect BUTTON HOLE in any fabric, fromthe 


coarsest cloth to the finest muslin, jinished on both sides, using 
the same stitch as if made by hand. 

2d. Iudoes OVERSEAMING as by hand, by which Shees 
and Pillow-cases are made. 


3d. It EMBROIDERS over the edge of fabrics, making a neat 
and beautiful border for a child’s garment. 


4th. It works perfect EYELET HOLES. 
NO OTHER MACHINE CAN DO THE ABOVE WORK. 
AS A SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the “*‘Lock Stitch,” 

(Ge Alike on both sides, and is a Shuttle Machine. 43 
THE SHUTTLE is a great mechanical achievement. It gives 
a perfect tension and cannot get outof order. Itis decidedly 
the best shuttle ever invented. 
The same needle is used for both button hole making and plain 
sewing. 
It is changed from a button hole machine to a sewing machine 
and back again in a few seconds, and so simple a child can doit 
It makes the nicest stitch ever made by a sewing machine. 
It neither skips stitches nor breaks thread. 
It does Hemming, Felling, Cording, Quilting, Broidery, Gath 
ering, Sewing On, &c. It does every thing all other sewing m- 
chiues can do, and several kinds of sewing none others can. 
It is SIMPLE and NOISELESS. 
Call and see it, or send fur samples and circular of recommenda 


tions. 
S. R. MARSTON, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
General Agent for New England. 


G4" Active Agents wanted in every town in New England. 
34—4w 








HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 
GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 


34—6w No 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 





If ,you have never used this Remedy, try it. 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
—or— 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE AGE 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, mor 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fast dt 
ving all other “Pain Killers’’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely curs 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanent 
cured Py using it internally and externally. OLD ULCES 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit Alb 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETS, 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are m0 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other know 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign acti® 

Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success. 

Thousands of Families consider it as indispe 
as their salt or flour. : 

No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget 010% 
lect it. 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. ; 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $l! 

for Quarts. 

Sold hy all First CLtass DruGaistTs. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine 

33—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 





THE FINEST STRAWBEBRY 


For Amateur Culture: NAPOLEON IIT.—Large, handey 
productive and high flavored. Illustrated descriptive & od 
with testimonials of Chas. Downing, Thos. Mehan, H. he 
er, and other leading horticulturists, maiied to aD ie 
Plants (by mail, Pp eee $3 per doz. Nurserymel, 
and clubs supplied at reduced rates’ x, Ps 
35—-4w EDW'D J. EVANS & CO., York, 





CARPETS AT LOW PRICES.—An invoice of Electro 
tries for 50 cents per yard. These carpetings are made © 
woal, close texture, and neat figures. Are sold for apes 
the cost of production, on account of imperfections 2 - 
ing, at the New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St, Bost 

Jouy J. Peaster &@ 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—An invoice of & 
patterns just received—tfor sale at less than market prices 
New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington Street, Boston. ce 

. Joun J. Peaster é 


CANTON MATTINGS—of the finest grades, from the : 
auction sales—for sale at the New Carpet Warehouse, ot 
ton Street, Boston. 


or Ui 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS are made a specialty at the Nev 
pet Warchouse, 47 Washington Street. Dealers are i 


Ww 


Joun J. Peaster & o 


Joun J. Peaster 





Marius (marry us). 


inspect our stock. 
35-3 
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